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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S FIRST JOURNEY. 


Wuen Captain Parry was despatched on his first at- 
tempt to explore the Polar Sea, with a view to the discovery 
of a passage into the Pacific Ocean, it was considered, not 
only that the expedition might be assisted in that object, 
but also, that material advantage might be rendered to 
geographical science, by the advance of a party over land 
to the shores of the Polar Sea, following the route by 
which Hearne had reached it in1772. Accordingly, on the 
recommendation of the Lords of the Admiralty, Lieu- 
tenant (now Sir John) Franklin was appointed by Earl 
Bathurst, the then Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
the command of a party for this service, consisting of 
Doctor John Richardson, a naval surgeon, well skilled in 
natural history; Messrs. Hood and Back, two admiralty 
midshipmen; and two English seamen, named Hepburn 
and Wilks. ‘ 

This party left Gravesend on the 23rd of May, 1819, in 
the Hudson's Bay Company’s ship, Prince of Wales; and 
on the 30th of August reached York Factory, the prin- 
cipal depét of the Hudson's Bay Company. Here they 
received every possible assistance from the servants 
of the Company, who used the utmost endeavours to 
forward their progress, and readily instructed them as to 
the different modes of travelling which it might be 
advisable to adopt. On the 9th of September, the party 
commenced their river journey into the interior, and on 
the 22nd of October, reached Cumberland House, having 
travelled a distance of 690 miles. The winter was now 
beginning to set in; and the effect of a few days’ frost 
convincing them of the impracticability of a further advance 
~ — they resolved to remain at this post until the 
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ensuing spring. A conversation, however, with the 
gentlemen who had the charge of the establishnient, was 
sufficient fo assure Captain Franklin of the necessity of 
his proceeding, during the winter, into the Athabasca 
department, in order that he might be enabled to secure 
guides, hunters, and interpreters, and obtain information 
as to the countries lying to the north of the great Slave 
Lake, before the season for active operations had begun. 
Accordingly, on the 18th of January, 1820, he departed 
for Fort Cheever: accompanied by Mr. Back and the 
seaman Hepburn; leaving Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood 
at Cumberland House, to devote the remainder of the 
winter to scientific pursuits, with the intention that they 
should follow with the baggage early in the spring, as soon 
as the navigation was open. The other seaman, Wilks, 
having proved to be quite unequal to the fatigue of the 
journey, was discharged, and sent home by the next ship. 

The mode of winter-travelling practised in these coun- 
tries is twofold—by conveyance in dog-sledges, or by 
walking in snow-shoes. The sledge is slight, and simple 
in its construction, consisting merely of two or three thin 
boards, which curve upwards in front, and are fastened 
ag 4 by pieces of wood running across their upper 
side. Its length is eight or ten feet, but the breadth 
inconsiderable ; and the edges have a — to to 
them, which serves to secure the lading. en used by 
the trader for his personal conveyance, it assumes a more 
finished character and appearance, under the name of 
cariole. A covering of leather is then fixed so as to 
protect the lower part of the body ; and the whole machine 
is painted and ornamented according to the taste of the 
proprietor. 
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A snow-shoe is made of two light bars of wood, con- 
nected by several transverse bars, the spaces between 
which are filled with a fine netting of leathern thongs. 
To this the foot is attached by straps passing round the 
heel, but only fixing the toes, so as to allow the heel to rise 
after each step. To those who are unaccustomed to the 
use of these implements, the miseries occasioned by 
walking in them are said to be dreadful in the extreme. 
Galled Foot and swelled atikles, and a track marked with 
blood, are the invariable accompaniments of the traveller's 
first trial; but the acuteness of his sufferings is gradually 
diminished, and soon ceases altogether. 

More than two months had elapsed before Captain 
Franklin reached Fort Chepewyan, the distance being 857 
miles from Cumberland House. The whole of this journey 
lay through an inhospitable region, barren and almost 
uninhabited. The party travelled by day, and rested at 
night. Their mode of encampment was simple, and 
exposed them sufficiently to the severity of the weather. 
It consisted merely in clearing away the snow from the 
ground, and covering the space with pine-branches, over 
which the party spread their blankets and coats. A store 
of fuel was collected for the night, and the fire then 
kindled ; the sledges were unstowed, the dogs unharnessed, 
and the provisions hung upon the trees out of the reach 
of these voracious animals. Supper was then cooked, and 
the weary travellers, ranging themselves round the fire 
with their feet towards it, at length slept in warmth and 
comfort, without any other canopy than the heavens. The 
engraving in page 252, from Captain Franklin's Narrative, 
will convey a correct notion of the manner of making this 
resting-place. 

On the arrival of spring, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood 
rejoined their companions at Fort Chepewyan; and active 
preparations were now made for the advance of the expe- 
dition. A party of Indians were procured, to serve as 


guides and hunters, until they reached the mouth of the 
Coppermine River, and undertook to join them at a sub- 
sequent stage, where they were also to be met by a Mr. 
Wentzel, a clerk of the North West Company, who offered 


himself as a medium of communication with those people, 
among whom he had lived long and familiarly. Sixteen 
Gonaiien voyagers were also engaged to accompany them 
throughout the whole journey; and with these our five 
countrymen set out, on the 18th of July, for Fort Pro- 
vidence, which they reached on the 29th. Here they were 
joined by Mr. Wentzel and the Indians, and, on the 2nd 
of August, finally departed, hoping to reach the mouth of 
the Coppermine, before the season should expire. A 
variety of impediments, however, so obstructed them, that 
they were far distant from that point, when they found it 
necessary to form their winter-establishment. The spot 
selected for this purpose, was reached on the 19th, and a 
house was there built, which was afterwards named Fort 
Enterprise. In the mean while, an excursion was made 
by the officers to the head of the Coppermine River, at 
Point Lake, about sixty miles to the northward, in order 
to satisfy themselves of its size and position. 

The winter was passed in dull monotony; the officers 
employed themselves in writing out their journals, con- 
structing the charts, and other similar occupations; and 
the men were chiefly engaged in seeking firewood. The 
provisions, however, of the party, were greatly reduced, 
and their ammunition nea:ly expended, even at this early 
period. To procure a further supply, and hasten the 
transport of the stores expected from Cumberland House, 
Mr. Back proceeded to Fort Chepewyan; and returned 
after an absence of nearly five months, during which he 
had travelled 1104 miles in snow-shoes, with no other 
covering in the woods on the wintry nights, than a blanket 
and deer-skin. A part of this extraordinary journey lay 
across the Great Slave Lake; and the mode of travelling 
practised there is represented in the engraving at p. 249. 

During his absence, a large party of the Copper Indians 
arrived at Fort Enterprise, and the impression which their 
kindness and attention produced was favourable. Captain 
Franklin relates an amusing incident, which strongly 
marks their simplicity. An old guide had a daughter, 
who was considered by her tribe to be a great beauty, 
insomuch that, although under sixteen years of age, she 
had already belonged successively to two husbands. Mr. 
Hood drew an accurate portrait of her, much to the 
annoyance of her mother, wno was afraid, she said, that 
her daughter's likeness would induce the great chief, who 
resided in England, to send for the original, This portrait 
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of | Stockings, (as the young lady was called from 
; ) with that of her father, forms one of the plates 
w illustrate Captain Franklin's narrative. 

It was not until the 14th of June, 1821, that the expe- 
dition was able to leave Fort Enterprise. Almost a year 
had now elapsed, since they had quitted Fort Providence, 
and by this time their provisions were greatly reduced. 
As they proceeded down the Coppermine, however, the 
grassy plains on its banks afforded them an abundant 
supply of game. Deer and musk-oxen were also found 
in large herds, followed, as usual, by great numbers of 
bears and wolves. These last are gregarious animals, and 
so sagacious as rarely to be caught in any trap. The stra- 
tagem which they practise against the poor deer is as 
curious as it is successful, on p!ains bounded by precipitous 
cliffs. —“ Whilst the deer,” says Dr. Richardson, “are quietly 
grazing, the wolves assemble in great numbers, and, form- 
ing a crescent, creep slowly towards the herd, so as not to 
alarm them much at first; but, when they perceive that 
they have fairly hemmed in the unsuspecting creatures, 
and cut off their retreat across the plain, they move more 
— and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and urge 
them to flight by the only open way, which is that towards 
the precipice, appearing to know, that when the herd is 
once at full speed it is easily driven over the cliff, the rear- 
most urging on those that are before; the wolves then 
descend at their leisure and feast on the mangled carcasses.” 
These voracious animals were disposed to practise this 
manceuvre one evening, upon Dr. Richardson, as he was 
sitting musing on the summit of a precipice, overlooking 
the Coppermine River. Hearing a slight noise behind 
him, he turned round, and saw nine white wolves ap- 
proaching in the form of a crescent; aware of their 
intentions, the Doctor got up and walked boldly towards 
them, when the ‘enmodintely, made an opemag and let 
him pass. We have given a representation of one of the 
dusky variety of this animal ( Lupus nubilus) in pase 253. 

On the 14th of July, our travellers obtained their first 
view of the sea; and when they reached the mouth of the 
Coppermine, the Indians quitted them. Mr. Wentzel 
also turned back, having previously received positive and 
repeated injunctions from Captain Franklin, to lay up a 
large store of provisions at Fort Enterprise, and leave a 
letter there, informing him where he might expect to fall 
in with the hunters when he returned. On the 2lst, the 
rest of the party embarked upon the open Polar Sea, in 
two frail canoes of birch-bark, with provisions for only 
fifteen days. With this slight equipment, they succeeded, 
however, in tracing the northern coast of America for 
upwards of 550 miles to the eastward from the Coppermine 
River. 

The extreme point of their progress in that direction, 
was Point Turnagain, in latitude 68° 18’ 50’, and lon- 
gitude 109° 25’ West. This they reached on the 16th of 
August, when the approach of winter obliged them to 
retrace their course back again. 

Before they had returned as far as the spot where the 
river, which they had named after Mr. Hood, empties 
itself into the sea, their provisions were entirely consumed. 
They well knew, from experience, that the coast along 
which their track lay, would offer but very scanty means of 
recruiting their exhausted supply, and that even those 
means would gradually lessen, as the winter advanced. 
Accordingly, Captain Franklin resolved to alter his intended 
route, and proceeding up Hood's River, to strike across 
the interior, and make directly for Fort Enterprise. They 
had, however, scarcely advanced far up that stream, when 
they were stopped by finding it pour its whole budy over 
a ledge of rock, in a splendid fall 250 feet in height*. 
On the further side, the stream decreased so much, that 
they were obliged to abandon its navigation, and pursue 
their journey on foot. For this purpose, the canoes were 
rendered more portable, their assistance being still needed 
to carry the party across the rivers and lakes which they 
expected to meet with ; and every part of the baggage, not 
absolutely wanted, was left behind. 

They set off on the 31st of August, and soon aftgrwards, 
were surprised and alarmed by a heavy fall of snow. 
With this, their sufferings began ; they had now nothing 
to eat, and being destitute of the means of making a fire, 
remained two whole days in bed. When they resumed 
their march, they experienced all the bitter miseries of 


* Our readers will find a view and description of this magnificent 
cascade, in the Saturday Magazine, No, 8, (Vol, 1. page 57,) under 
the name of the Wilberforce Falls, 











travelling through deep snow, in cold and bois 
weather, and over a barren country, which afforded 

a shrub for fuel, and for food only a species of lichen called 
tripe de roche,—an unpalatable weed, as scanty as it was 
nauseous. The despair and discontent of the Canadians 
became great, as the difficulties of the journey increased; and 
their negligence, or more probably their wilfulness, caused 
the destruction of the two canoes which they carried. 

At length, on the 26th of September, they reached the 
banks of the Coppermine River, and the Canadians now 
began to consider their misfortunes at an end; but the 
river was yet to be passed, before they could approach the 
place of their destination, and their fatal rashness had 
destroyed their only means of crossing it. An immediate 
search was made for pines to construct a raft, but none were 
to be found. Willows were more plentiful, and a number 
were gathered and bound into faggots, so as to form a sort 
of tloat. But this, from the wood being green, had very 
little buoyancy, and was rendered utterly useless by the 
want of oars, or poles, to propel it against an unfavourable 
wind. Under these circumstances, there seemed nothing 
left for them, but to remain where they were, and starve. 
Dr. Richardson, however, nobly undertook to make a last 
effort for the relief of the suffering party, by proposing to 
swim across the river, (whose breadth was about 130 
yards,) with a line attached to his body, and then haul the 
raft after. “ He launched into the stream,” says Captain 
Franklin, “ with a line round his middle; but when he 
had got a short distance from the bank, his arms became 
benumbed with cold, and he lost the power of moving 
them; still he persevered, and, turning on his back, had 
nearly gained the opposite bank, when his legs also became 
powerless, and, to our infinite alarm, we beheld him sink. 
We instantly hauled upon the line, and he came again to 
the surface, and was gradually drawn ashore in an almost 
lifeless state. Being rolled up in blankets, he was placed 
before a good fire of willows, and, fortunately, was just able 
to speak sufficiently to give some slight directions respect- 
ing the manner of treating him. He recovered strength 
gradually, and, by the blessing of God, was enabled, in 
the course of a few hours, to converse, and by the evening 
was sufficiently recovered to remove into the tent. We 
then regretted to learn, that the skin of his whole left side 
was deprived of feeling, in consequence of exposure to too 
great heat. He did not perfectly recover the sensation of 
that side until the following summer. I cannot describe 
what every one felt at beholding the skeleton which the 
Doctor's debilitated frame exhibited. When he stripped, 
the Canadians simultaneously exclaimed, Ah que nous 
sommes maigres !” 

On the 1st of October, the wind was still unfavourable 
for crossing on the raft; and St. Germain, one of the 
interpreters, now proposed to make a canoe of the frag- 
ments of painted canvass in which they wrapped up their 
bedding. During their detention, in the mean while, their 
sufferings from want of provisions were acute in the ex- 
treme. On the afternoon of the Ist, a small quantity of 
tripe de roche was gathered; and one of the hunters 
brought in the antlers and back-bone of a deer, which had 
been killed in the summer. “ The wolves and birds of 
prey,” says Captain Franklin, “had picked them clean, 
but there still remained a quantity of spinal marrow 
which they had not been able to extract. This, although 
putrid, was esteemed a valuable prize, and the spine being 
divided into portions, was distributed equally. After eating 
the marrow, which was so acrid as to excoriate the lips, we 
rendered the bones friable by burning, and ate them also.” 
The weather became very stormy, and the despair of the 
Canadians was such, that they refused to gather tripe de 
roche, choosing rather to go entirely without food, then 
make the slightest exertion to procure it. It is pleasing 
to observe the contrast which the behaviour of the English 
seaman, John Hepburn, presented to this despondency. 
He, “animated by a firm reliance on the beneficence of a 
Supreme Being, tempered with resignation to his will, was 
indefatigable in his exertions to serve us, and daily col- 
lected all the tripe de roche that was used in the officers’ 
mess.” Captain Franklin, himself, was so exhausted, as 
to be incapable of the most ordinary labour. He attempted 
to walk three-quarters of a mile, to hasten the operations 
of St. Germain; but after a vain struggle of three hours, 
during which he was much shaken by the numerous falls 
he received, he was compelled to return. Mr, Hood had 
become a perfect shadow, from the severe howel-complaint 
which the tripe de roche invariably gave him. Mr. Back 
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could only walk with the support of a stick, and Dr. Rich- 
ardson, to his weakness, added lameness. ‘The sensation 
of hunger was no longer felt by any of them, yet strange 
to say, they were scarcely able to converse upon any other 
subject than the pleasures of eating. 

t length, on the 4th of October, the canoe was finished, 
but it was capable of holding only one person. St. Ger- 
main embarked the first, amidst the anxious prayers of 
the whole party assembled on the beach, for his success. 
He fortunately reached the opposite shore, and the canoe 
being then drawn back, another person was transported. 
In this manner they all were conveyed over without any 
serious accident; and they were now only 40 miles dis- 
tant from Fort Enterprise,—the spot, where, according to 
the arrangement with Mr, Wentzel, it had been agreed 
that a depét of provisions should be laid up, and in the 
neighbourhood of which, a band of Indians should be 
stationed. But the severity of the weather, the wretched 
weakness of the whole party, and the total absence of all 
iuneans of recruiting their exhausted strength, rendered a 
journey of even this short extent, a task almost utterly 
beyond their powers. Mr. Back was therefore sent for- 
ward with three of the men, to search for the Indians, and 
send relief to his starving companions, who were to follow 
more leisurely. On the day succeeding his departure, they 
again resumed their journey; but as they advanced, those 
who were weaker than the rest, and on whom their sole 
and seanty source of sustenance, (debility, it should be,) 
the tripe de roche, produced the most distressing effects, 
began to fail altogether. On the second day, “ previous 
to setting out, the whole party ate the remains of their 
old shoes, and whatever scraps of leather they had, to 
strengthen their stomachs for the day's journey.’ In the 
middle of the march, however, two men dropped behind, 
utterly unable to proceed, and perished. Dr, Richardson, 
and Mr. Hood now proposed, that they themselves should 
halt at the first place which offered a supply of tripe de 
roche and firewood, and there remain, while the rest of the 
party proceeded, and sent back assistance. The plan 
was adopted; and those two gentlemen remained, with 
Hepburn, who volunteered to stop behind also, The 
separation took place on the 7th of October, while they 
were yet 24 miles from Fort Enterprise. Captain Franklin 
continued his journey with the remainder of the party, 
consisting of eight persons; but before three days had 
elapsed, four of them, including one named Michel, an 
Iroquois, failed in their strength, and returned to join Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Hood. 

On the evening of the 11th, the Captain, with the others, 
reached the Fort, in an utterly exhausted state, having 
tasted no food for five days, with the single exception of 
one meal of tripe de roche. Their feelings may more 
easily be conceived than described, when, on entering, 
instead of finding food and succour, and every means of 
calm repose and rest for their wearied bodies, they beheld 
“ a perfectly desolate habitation!” “There was no deposit 
of provisions, no trace of the Indians, no letter from Mr. 
Wentzel, to point out where they might be found.” When 
they had somewhat recovered from the first shock of so 
dreadful a disappointment, they observed a note in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Back, stating that he had reached 
the house two days before, and that he had gone in search 
of the Indians in a direction where one of the guides 
thought it likely they would be, and that he would send 
relief the instant he met them. 

Four days afterwards, a message arrived from Mr. Back, 
with the unwelcome tidings, that he had as yet been un- 
successful. Captain Frankhn now made a last effort, and 
collecting some old shoes, scraps of leather, and skins with 
the hair singed off, set out himself in quest of the Indians ; 
but his strength was unequal to the task, and he returned 
again to the house of misery and desolation, on the fol- 
lowing day. Nearly three long and gloomy weeks were 
passed in this pitiable condition; during which, they 
perceived their strength gee A declining every day. 
When once seated, it was only with the greatest difficulty 
they could rise; and they had frequently to lift each other. 
Théir only food was the bones end skins of deer, that had 
been killed during their residence the preceding winter. 
These sorry substitutes for wholesome nourishment, had 
been neglected and cast away in the season of plenty, but 
were now sought for with the utmost eagerness of which 
their debilitated frames were capable. The bones were 
pounded and boiled down into an acrid mess, which they 
persuaded themselves to call soup, until the — of their 
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mouths became so sore from eating it, that they were com- 
The skins, they at first fried, 


— to relinquish its use. 
ut afterwards boiled, finding this to be the more palatable 
mode of dressing them. 

At length, on the evening of the 29th, whilst they were 
seated round the fire, conversing on the subject of the 
anticipated relief, one of the hunters, with a sudden inter- 
ruption, joyfully exclaimed “ 4h! le monde!” thinking 


that he heard the Indians in the other room. Immedi- 
ately afterwards, Dr. Richardson and Hepburn entered, 
each carrying his bundle; but they were alone—none of 
their companions were with them. Captain Franklin was 
instantly seized with fearful apprehensions respecting his 
friend |Hood, which were immediately confirmed by the 
Doctor's melanchcly communication, that both that gentle- 
man and Michel were dead: the details were, however, 
spared for the present. ‘ We were all shocked,” says 
Captain Franklin, “at beholding the emaciated counte- 
nances of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly evi- 
denced their extremely debilitated state. e alteration 
in our appearance was — distressing to them, for since 
the swellings had subsided, we were little more than skin 
and bone. e Doctor particularly remarked the sepul- 
chral tone of our voices, which he requested us to make 
more cheerful, if possible, unconscious that his own partook 
of the same key.” 

At this moment, Hepburn had succeeded in shooting a 
partridge, which was brought to the house. “ The Doctor 
tore out the feathers, and having held it to the fire a few 
minutes, divided it into seyen portions. Each piece was 
ravenously devoured by my companions, as it was the 
first morsel of flesh any of us had tasted for thirty-one 
days, unless, indeed, the small grisly particles which we 
found occasionally adhering to the pounded bones may be 
termed flesh.” 

Dr. Richardson now proceeded to give an account of 
what had befallen him and his party, since the separation ; 
and melancholy indeed was the tale which he had to relate. 
On the first two days, they had nothing whatever to eat ; 
on the evening of the third, Michel arrived, and brought 
with him a hare and a partridge, which enabled them to 
break their long fast. This individual, it will be recollected, 
was one of the bur who had turned back, and left Captain 
Franklin, for the purpose of rejoining Dr. Richardson and 
Mr. Hood. But he alone reached them; the other three 
were never heard of more. On the 11th, Michel was 
absent: when he returned he stated that he had been 





engaged in an unsuccessful hunt after deer, yet that he 
had found a wolf which had been killed by the stroke of a 
deer’s horn; and had brought a partof it. “We implicitly 
believed this story then,” says Dr. Richardson, “ but after- 
wards became convinced, from circumstances, the detail of 
which may be spared, that it must have been a portion of 
the body of Belanger or Perrault,” two of the unfortunate 
men who had turned back, and one or both of whom, it 
was strongly suspected, had been murdered by this Iroquois. 
The conduct of this man now became daily more gloomy 
and alarming; he absented himself from the party, refused 
either to hunt or to fetch wood, and frequently threatened 
to leave them. Poor Hood was rapidly fading ; his strength 
was nearly gone; and the acute pain which the ¢tripe de 
roche invariably caused, whenever he ate it, deprived him 
of even this their last resource against starvation. They 
avoided speaking upon the sorrowful subject of their hope- 
less condition; their minds had decayed with the strength 
of their bodies, and they could no longer bear to contem- 
plate the horrors that surrounded them. “ Still,” says 
Dr. Richardson, “ we were calm, and resigned to our fate ; 
not a murmur escaped us, and we were punctual and fer- 
vent in our addresses to the Supreme Being.” 

But an event soon occurred, which effectually roused 
them, and caused a sudden exertion of their remaining 
powers. Michel was daily becoming more sulky, and his 
unwillingness to assist the others at last amounted to 
positive refusal. Mr. Hood attempted to remonstrate 
with him, but only excited his anger. “ It is no use hunting ; 
there are no animals, you had better kill and eat me,” 
was one of the answers which he returned. Dr. Richardson 
and Mr. Hood had already promised that if he would 
hunt for four days diligently, | would then allow him 
to proceed to Fort Enterprise with Hepburn, who should 
be furnished with a letter for Captain Franklin, a compass, 
and instructions for performing the journey. The 2lst 
was the day appointed for the departure. On the 20th, 
they again urged him to go a hunting, that he might, if 
possible, leave them some provisions, before quitting them; 
but he showed great unwillingness to go out, and lingered 
about the fire, under the pretence of cleaning his gun. 
After the morning-service had been read, Dr. Richardson 
went out to gather tripe de roche; Hepburn was em- 
ployed in endeavouring to provide them a store of fuel, pre- 
vious to his departure; and Mr. Hood was left sitting at 
the fire-side before the tent, arguing with Michel. 

“ A short time after I went out,” says Dr. Richardson 
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“J heard the report of a gun, and about ten minutes 
wards Hepburn called to me, in a voice of great al ; 
come directly. When I arrived, I found poor Hood lying 
lifeless at the fire-side, a ball having apparently entered 
his forehead. I was at first horror-struck with the idea 
that, in a fit of despondency, he had hurried himself into 
the presence of his Almighty Judge, by an act of his own 
hand; but the conduct of Michel soon gave rise to other 
thoughts, and excited suspicions, which were confirmed, 
when, upon examining the body, I discovered that the shot 
had entered the back part of the head, and passed out at 
the forehead, and that the muzzle of the gun had been 
applied so close as to set fire to the night-cap behind.”— 
“ Bickersteth's Scripture Help was lying open beside the 
body, as if it had fallen from his hand, and it is probable 
that he was reading it at the instant of -his death.” 
Michel was eet Game as to the manner 
of the occurrence, but his answers were unsatisfactory 
in the extreme. He was still the strongest and the 
bestarmed of the three survivors, and Dr. Richardson 
dared not, therefore, give open vent to his suspicions ; 
put the repeated avowals of the Iroquois, that he was 
innocent, and his frequent protestations that he was 
incapable of committing such an act, too clearly betrayed 
a secret consciousness of guilt. The body was removed 
into a clump of willows behind the tent, and’ when the 
party had returned to the fire, the funeral service was read 
in addition to the evening prayers. 

They now determined to remain no longer where they 
were, but to proceed directly to the fe-t. A portion of the 
buffalo robe which had belonged to Mr. Hood afforded them 
an acceptable meal of boiled skin, for the relief of their 
present necessities; and the remainder supplied them with 
scanty morsels during the journey which followed. As 
they advanced, the conduct of Michel became more alarm- 
ing and outrageous than ever; his ill-nature vented itself 
in mutterings of obscure hints and threats; and the inso- 
lent tone of superiority which he now assumed, when 
addressing Dr. Richardson, plainly showed that he con- 
sidered both that gentleman and Hepburn to be within his 
power. The gloomy conviction now forced itself on their 
minds, that he would attempt to destroy them, on the first 
opportunity that offered. That he had hitherto abstained 
from putting his murderous schemes into execution, was to 
be attributed to a natural regard for his own safety, which 
taught him that to despatch his intended victims, while he 
yet needed their assistance in guiding him to a place of 
relief, was but to ensure his own destruction. Proceeding 
on their journey, they came, in the afternoon, to a rock, on 
which there was some tripe de roche; here Michel halted, 
and said that he would gather it, whilst the others went on, 
and that he would soon overtake them. “ Hepburn and I,” 
says Dr. Richardson, “were now left alone, for the first 
time since Mr. Hood's death, and he acquainted me with 
several material circumstances which he had observed, of 
Michel's behaviour, and which confirmed me in the opi- 
nion that there was no safety for us, except in his death, 
and he offered to be the instrument of it. I determined, 
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however, as I was thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
of such a dreadful act, to take the whole responsibility 
upon myself; and immediately upon Michel's coming up, 
I put an end to his life, by shooting him through t ahead 
with a pistol.” 

After the death of Michel, the two survivors continued 
their march towards the Fort ; and six wretched and weary 
days did they drag along their famished bodies, before they 
could traverse the short space that separated them from 
that spot. At length, on the evening of the 29th, they 
in sight of it; “and it is impossible,” says Dr. 
Richardson, “ to describe our sensations, when, on attain- 
ing the eminence that overlooks it, we beheld the smoke 
issuing from one of the chimneys.” 

Such was the agen! story which Dr. Richardson had 
to tell, on rejoining his unhappy partners in misery. But 
his sufferings were not at an end: he had, indeed, reached 
the Fort, but only to find how fruitless were all the hopes 
of relief which he had so securely built upon that event. 
The party now assembled, consisted of six persons; our 
three countrymen, and three Canadians. Scarcely two 
days had elapsed, when their number was reduced to four, 
by the death of two of the Canadians: and before the lapse 
of a week, the remainder were in such a state that they 
could not have survived eight-and-forty hours longer: pro- 
videntially, however, on the 7th of November, the long- 
expected aid arrived, by the hands of three Indians, whom 
Mr. Back had sent with all possible expedition, as soon as 
he had reached their encampment. Dr. Richardson and 
Hepburn had gone out to cut wood, leaving Captain Frank- 
lin occupied in endeavouring to dispel the gloomy appre- 
hensions of approaching death which disquieted the only 
Canadian who was now left. They had hardly begun their 
labour, when they were amazed at hearing the report of a 
musket. They could scarcely believe that there was really 
any one near, until they heard a shout, and immediately 
espied three Indians close to the house. “ Adam and I,” 
says Captain Franklin, “ heard the latter noise, and I was 
fearful that a part of the house had fallen upon one of my 
companions, a disaster which had, in fact, been thought 
not unlikely. My alarm was only momentary: Dr. Rich- 
ardson came in to communicate the joyful intelligence that 
relief had arrived. He and myself immediately addressed 
thanksgiving to the Throne of Mercy for this deliverance, 
but poor Adam was in solow a state, that he could scarcely 
comprehend the information.” 

We have now little to add respecting the further 
proceedings of the expedition. After a sufficient stay at 
Fort Enterprise, to enable them to recover, in some 
degree, their strength, the party proceeded to Fort Pro- 
vidence, where they remained during the winter. In 
the following summer, a set out on their return to 
England, which they reached safely in the month of 
October, 1822. 

The result of this expedition may be briefly said to con- 
sist in the discovery and examination of a detached slip of 
the northern coast of America, extending in length for 
nearly six and a half degrees of longitude, 
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CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S SECOND JOURNEY. 
Atrnoves Captains Parry and Franklin both left Eng- 
land with their respective expeditions about the same 
period in the year 1819, yet the former of these gentlemen 
returned considerably the earlier, and had already been 
gone nearly eighteen months on a second enterprise, when 
the other arrived from his first. Scarcely a year had, how- 
ever, elapsed, before Captain Parry returned, in the autumn 
of 1823, from this second voyage, in which he had vainly 
endeavoured to penetrate the icy channel named the Strait 
of the Fury and Hecla. Towards the close of the same 
year, the Government made known its intention of sending 
that active navigator to engage in a third attempt; and 
then Captain Franklin laid before them a plan for another 
co-operative expedition, overland to the shores of the Polar 
Sea, for the conduct of which he offered his own services. 
The proposal was accepted, and every arrangement made 
for carrying it into immediate effect. Dr. Richardson 
solicited permission again to accompany his friend, which 
was readily accorded ; and the party was completed by the 
appointment of their old fellow-traveller, Lieutenant Back, 
with Mr. Kendall, Mr. Drummond as assistant botanist, 
and four marines. Captain Franklin was directed, by his 
instructions, to winter at the Great Bear Lake, and thence 
proceed, in the following spring, down the Mackenzie 
River, (which was explored by the traveller of that name 
in 1789.) On reaching its mouth, the expedition was to 
separate into two parties; the one to trace the coast to the 
westward, and the other to survey it to the eastward, as far 
as the Coppermine River. 

The necessary boats and stores were forwarded in the 
summer of 1824 to York Factory, and thence despatched 
by the ordinary river-navigation towards the Great Bear 
Lake. The oflicers left England early in 1825, and pro- 
ceeding by the more circuitous but more convenient route 
of New York and Canada through Lake Huron, overtook 
the boats on the Methye River in the summer of the same 
year. By the 5th of August, the whole party had reached 
the Great Bear Lake River, which flows from the lake of 
that name into the Mackenzie River; and on its banks 
Captain Franklin resolved to take up his winter-quarters. 
They quickly began to build a habitation and store, which 
they afterwards named from their respected commander ; 
and while the most skilful were thus engaged, he, himself, 
proceeded down the Great Bear Lake and Mackenzie 
Rivers, in order to take a view of the Polar Sea, and 
obtain information which would probably serve to guide, 
in some degree, his operations the following year. In this 
excursion he was eminently successful; and he rejoined 
his companions on the 5th of September. 

The winter was passed in the usual manner; and with 
the return of spring the party began to prepare for their 
expedition. On the 28th of June they quitted Fort 
Franklin, descended the Mackenzie, and, on the 4th of 
July, separated into the two branches which were to pursue 
different directions, following the two channels into which 
the stream here divided. Captain Franklin conducted 
the western party, and Dr. Richardson the eastern. The 
former had scarcely reached the sea, when they fell in 
with a large number of Esquimaux, with whom, but for 
their own forbearance, they would have been involved in 
a bloody, and perhaps, fatal encounter, Having extricated 
themselves from this imminent peril, they continued their 
course, greatly impeded, however, by the unfavourable state 
of the atmosphere. The low and swampy land that here 
extends between the northern termination of the rocky 
mountains and the sea coast, seems to be productive of a 
constant fog, frequently so dense as to contract the range of 
view to within a few yards. Nevertheless, by the 16th of 
August they had succeeded in reaching the half-way point 
between Mackenzie River and Icy Cape, (the furthest point 
to which the north-western coast of America had been 
traced from Behring’s Strait); but the symptoms of 
approaching winter here became so unequivocal, that they 
were compelled to return, though with great reluctance. 
Unfortunately, Captain Franklin did not know, that at this 
moment the barge of the ship, which had been sent to 
await his arrival in Behring’s Strait, was actually within 
160 miles of the spot which he had himself reached ; had 
he known it, “no difficulties, dangers, or discouraging 
circumstances,” to use his own expression, would have 
prevailed on him to return, Under existing circum- 
stances he was obliged to do so, and, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, this western expedition reached Fort Franklin, 
where they found the eastern branch returned before them. 





The navigation which Dr. Richardson had to perform 
was almost wholly unobstructed; and between the 4th of 
July and the 8th of August, he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the coast voyage of 902 miles, between the mouths of 
the Mackenzie aud Coppermine Rivers. He returned with 
his party to Fort Franklin on the 1st of September, and, 
after a lapse of nearly three weeks, was joined by the 
eastern branch, as we have before related. In the following 
year the two parties set out in company for England, which 
they reached in the autumn of 1827. 

is second expedition of Captain Franklin, though 
destitute of that tragic interest which his first excited, may 
be regarded as more important in its geographical results, 
The 64 degrees of longitude, for which the northern 


shores of America had been explored in the former enter- 
prise, were now extended to a line exceeding 394 degrees 
in length, and approaching on the one side to within 160 
miles of the extreme known north-western point of that 
continent, and on the other to within 400 miles of its 
supposed extreme north-eastern point. 


VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY. 


Wuen the simultarieous expeditions of Captains Parry and 
Franklin were undertaken in 1824, it appeared to those 
with whom they originated, to be almost impossible that 
either of them, even in the event of success, could reach 
the open sea in Behring’s Strait, without being nearly, if 
not wholly, exhausted of resources and provisions, and it 
was quite certain that Captain Franklin's party would be 
entirely destitute of the means of conveyance to Europe. 
Accordingly, to obviate these anticipated difficulties, His 
Majesty's Soomenuet determined upon sending a ship to 
that spot, to await the arrival of the two expeditions. The 
Blossom sloop was selected for this purpose, and the com- 
mand of her given to Captain F. W. Beechey, who had 
already distinguished himself in the preceding northern 
voyages. Before the one of Captain Franklin, he 
arranged with Captain Beechey the plan of their joint 
operations. Kotzebue Inlet was agreed upon as the place 
of rendezvous, where Captain Beechey was to remain 
during the summer-months of 1826 and 1827. 

The Blossom sailed from England on May 19th, 1825; 
and passing Behring’s Strait, entered Kotzebue Sound early 
in the morning of the 22nd of September. The land was 
much obseured by a thick fog, which, however, cleared off 
soon afterwards, and discovered to their astonished view, 
a deep inlet in the northern shore, that had escaped the 
observation of Captain Kotzebue. Captain Beechey 
named it Hotham Inlet, and sent the barge to examine it, 
intending to proceed with the ship further into the sound, 
as far as Chamisso Island, the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous. The unfavourable state of the wind prevented 
him from advancing for nearly two days. During his 
detention, a party of the natives approached the ship, in 
their baidars, bringing with them various articles of skin 
and fish, which they were desirous of changing for other 
commodities. The baidars are a species of boat, similar 
in construction to the Esquimaux oomiaks (or woman 
boats), of Hudson's Bay. “ They consist,” says Captain 
Beechey “ of a frame made from drift-wood, covered with 
the skins of walruses strained over it, and are capable of 
being tightened at any time by a lacing on the inside of 
the gunwale; the frame and benches for the rowers, are 
fastened with thongs, by which, the boat is rendered both 
light and pliable; the skin, when soaked with water, is 
translucent; and a stranger placing his foot upon the flat 
yielding surface at the bottom of the boat, fancies it a frail 
security; but it is very safe and durable, especially when 
kept well greased.” Each of these boats now contained 
from ten to thirteen men, who all exhibited the custom, 
which was afterwards found to be general along this part 
of the American coast, of wearing ornaments in their 
under lip. These consisted of pieces of ivory, stone, or 
glass, formed with a dBuble head, like a sleeve-button, one 
part of which is thrust through a hole bored in the under 
lip. The incision is made when about the age of puberty, 
and is, at first, the size of a quill; as they grow older, the 
natives enlarge the orifice, and inerease the size of the 
ornament accordingly, that it may hold its place. In 
adults, this orifice is about half an inch in diameter, and 
will, if required, distend to three quarters of an inch. 

The people themselves possessed all the characteristic 
features of the Esquimaux ;—large, fat, round faces, high 
cheek bones, small hazel eyes, eyebrows slanting like the 


Chinese, and wide mouths. The engraving of them at page 
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956, is from Captain Beechey. They were strictly honest; 
and in this respect offer rather a contrast to others of their# 
race, whom Captain Beechey subsequently visited. 

Red and blue beads, buttons, knives, and hatchets, were 
in general request, and readily induced them to sell their 
ordinary commodities; but fawac, as they called our 
tobacco, was the great object of the men’s desires, and an 
offer of this, made them part with even their bows and 
arrows, which they had refused to barter for the usual 
articles of exchange. Their habits seemed to be very 
filthy ; but they were hospitable, though, after their own 
fashion. Whenever Captain Beechey visited them, he was 
received in the most friendly manner; and frequently, to 
use his own expression, “ underwent the full delights of an 
Esquimaux salutation.” A contact of noses, or a smooth- 
ing of the visiters’ faces with hands, which had been 
previously licked and applied to their own, was the usual 
mode of reception; and sometimes, as a most especial 
mark of regard, a warm embrace and hug, supplied the 
place of this less-distinguished favour. The choicest 
delicacies which their means could afford, were then 
offered; but the guests, with a squeamishness that excited 
at once the surprise and ridicule of their less scrupu- 
lous hosts, could never be prevailed upon to accept the 
dainty fare. Bowls of blubber and walrus flesh, dishes 
of whortleberries mashed up with sorrel and rancid train- 
oil, were left untouched by our fastidious countrymen; the 
entrails of a fine seal, and a bowl of coagulated blood, 
shared a similar fate; and even “the raw flesh of the 
narwhal, nicely cut into lumps, with an equal distribution 
of black and white fat,” displayed its tempting charms in 
vain. One gentleman only, and he to oblige the Captain, 
ventured to taste one of the motley mixtures, but at the 
expense of his appetite for the rest of the day. 

It was not till the morning of the 25th of July, that 
Captain Beechey reached Chamisso Island, only five days 
Jater than had been agreed upon by Captain Franklin and 
himself. No traces of the latter gentlemen were yet to be 
seen ; and Captain Beechey, therefore, proceeded, according 
to the arrangement, to survey the coast further to the 
northward, towards the Arctic Sea. At the same time, in 
order that Captain Franklin might not want provisions, 
in the event of his missing the ship along the coast, and 
arriving at the island in her absence, a tight barrel of 
flour was buried in the most unfrequented spot in its 
vicinity, and directions for finding it were deposited in a 
bottle, to which attention was directed by writing upon the 
cliffs with white paint. By the middle of August he 
reached Icy Cape, where he found the sea quite open, and 
felt the greatest desire to advance. His instructions were, 
however, positive, to avoid the chance of being beset with 
his ship in the ice; and he was obliged, therefore, to con- 
tent himself with despatching the barge to prosecute the 
further search, while he returned to Kotzebue Sound. 
The barge proceeding to the north-eastward, succeeded in 
exploring the line of the coast as far as Point Barrow, 126 
miles beyond Icy Cape; and, the crew having erected a 
post for Captain Franklin, returned to the ship. 

Captain Beechey remained with the Blossom at Cha- 
misso Island, occupied in surveying the coast and harbours 
of Kotzebue Sound, until the approach of winter rendered 
it necessary for him to hasten his departure. During 
his stay, he made several excursions, and procured many 
interesting fossil remains. He had also an opportunity 
of remarking the habits and peculiarities of the- natives, or 
western Esquimaux, as they are called, in contradistinction 
to their eastern brethren. Their deserted huts were 
frequently found in many places, and traces of a recent 
residence were often visible. He particularly notices their 
burial-places, and the mode which they have of disposing 
of their dead. The corpse is deposited, with the head to 
the westward, in a sort of coffin formed of loose planks, 
and placed upon a platform of drift-wood, which is some- 
times raised to the height of two feet. A double tent of 
spars of drift-wood, put together closely, is erected over 
this as a covering to secure the body from the depredations 
of foxes and wolves; but the rapacity of those animals 
succeeds before long, in breaking through this feeble 
protection. The body is generally dressed in a frock made 
of eider-duck skins, and covered with hides of deer or sea- 
horse. The coffin and planks are sometimes omitted, and 
the corpse then rests simply on the drift-wood. We have 
given a representation of one of these graves in page 256. 

The Blossom quitted the sound on the 14th of October, 





and having repassed Behring's Strait, stood to the south- 
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ward, and reached the harbour of San Francisco, in Cali- 
fornia, on the 8th of November. Here Captain Beechey 
had intended to recruit his supplies; but the inadequacy 
of the means which it afforded, compelled him to proceed 
first to the Sandwich Islands, and thence to Macao, where 
he procured sufficient stores to enable him to prosecute the 
voyage. The ship left Macao on the 30th of April, 1827, 
and, after visiting the Great Loo Choo, passed through 
Behring’s Strait, and reached the rendezvous this time by 
the 5th of August; still there was no trace of Franklin, 
and they accordingly stood forward to the northward. The 
unfavourable state of the ice prevented them from proceed- 
ing so far as they had gone the former year ; and, after the 
loss of their barge, and a narrow escape of wreck on the 
part of the ship, they were compelled, by the early setting 
in of the winter, to take a final leave of the Polar Sea, an 
retrace their course to England, which they reached on the 
8th of September, 1828, after an absence of three years 
and a half, and a voyage of 73,000 miles, 


LAST VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


WE have already adverted to the open charge of negligence 
which was brought against Captain Ross, on his return 
from the first expedition in 1818, and to the doubts that 
were by many expressed as to the accuracy of his 
statements. It will not, of course, be supposed, that the 
chivalrous honour of a British seaman, could tamely brook 
a censure so directly impugning his personal and pro- 
fessional character. To vindicate his wounded reputation 
from the stain, which, to his jealous eye, seemed to rest 
upon it, became, therefore, with this gallant officer, an 
object of paramount importance; for the attainment of 
which, neither the sacrifice of his property, nor the yenture 
of his life were thought too great a price. Accordingly he 
left England with the Victory steam-vessel, in the summer 
of 1829, in order to discover, if possible, a passage to 
the westward, through Prince Regent's Inlet; which he 
reached in August. It was on the western shore of this 
opening that the Fury had been abandoned in Captain 
Parry's third voyage, and when Captain Ross reached 
the spot where she had been left, all remains had been 
drifted away by the ice. But the provisions which had 
been deposited on shore, were in good condition; and 
having availed themselves of these, Ross and his party 
continued to the south and west, until in latitude 70°, and 
longitude 90° W., their progress was arrested for the 
season. An excellent wintering harbour was found, in 
which they secured their ship, (which had already been 
converted into a sailing vessel,) and to which they gave the 
name of Felix Harbour. 

The winter was spent in the usual manner; and here 
again a party of Esquimaux contributed to alleviate its 
gloomy dulness. The whole summer of 1830 was spent 
in examining the continuity of the inlet, and whether 
there was a channel by which a vessel might pass to the 
westward; and it was at length ascertained, that a narrow 
neck of land presented an impassable barrier to all con- 
nexion between the waters of the inlet, and the sea to the 
east: this extraerdinary isthmus was found to be fifteen 
miles in breadth, ten of which were occupied by a chain of 
fresh-water lakes. It was crossed by commander James 
Ross, who surveyed the sea coast to the westward as far 
as to longitude 99°, or to within 150 miles of the Point 
Turnagain of Franklin, to which it appeared directly to 
trend. The rest of this season was employed in tracing 
the coast to the eastward from the bottom of the isthmus, 
and the results left no doubt of its joining to the land 
forming Repulse Bay. A second winter was now passed 
in Sheriff Harbour, not far from the former winter 
quarters; which, with that of 1831, is alluded to by 
Captain Ross as being one of uncommon severity. The 
summer of 1831, appears to have been occupied in sur- 
veying the coast across the isthmus to the north-west; 
and in the autumn, the Victory was moved fourteen miles 
to the northward. All hope, however, of saving the ship, 
was nearly at an end; and the severity of another winter 
put it quite beyond possibility. Accordingly, in the month 
of May, 1832, she was abandoned, and our adventurers 
entered on a perilous and fatiguing journey to Fury Beach, 
“as the only means of saving their lives.” This they 
reached on the Ist of July following, and they immodiately 
proceeded to repair the boats of the Fury, and tc construct 
a temporary hut. 

On the Ist of August, they again departed, and emerged 
into Barrow's Strait on the Ist of September, Here, how- 
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ever, all their hopes of escape were at once destroyed. 
Nothing but one impenetrable mass of ice presented itself 
to view over the whole channel. Accordingly, they: were 
compelled to return to Fury Beach, where another dreary 
winter was passed. At length, on the 8th of July, 1833, 
they once more quitted this station. Fortunately they 
had now the satisfaction of finding clear water, where they 
had the year before been stopped by ice, and therefore 
made the best of their way to the eastward. On the 25th 
they crossed Navy Board Inlet, and on the following morn- 
ing descried a ship in the offing, becalmed, which provett 
to be the Isabella of Hull, the same’ vessel that Captain 
Ross commanded in 1818, At noon they reached her, 
and having been taken on board, reached England on 
the 20th of October, 1833, after an absence of more than 
four years. The results of this expedition may be briefly 
summed thus:—The discovery of the continent and 
isthmus of Boothia (as the new land to the southward was 
named by Captain Ross,) of the Gulf of Boothia, (or the sea 
to the eastward,) as also of a vast number of islands, rivers, 
and lakes; the determining that the north-eastern point of 
the American continent extends to the 74th degree of 
north latitude; valuable observations in every branch of 
science, more particularly in magnetism; and the dis- 
covery of the true position of the magnetic North Pole. 

The last accounts which had reached England from Cap- 
tain Ross, being dated in July 1829, from Disco Island, 
fears the most alarming were excited for his safety, as the 
close of 1832 approached, and no tidings were yet heard of 
him. A meeting of the Geographical Society was held, to 
consider what steps were fit to be taken; and it was 
resolved to open a subscription, and organize a committee, 
to make the requisite preparations for despatching a party 
in quest of him. This was done; and, on the 17th of 
February, 1833, Captain Back, to whom the expedition had 
been intrusted, sailed from Liverpool. Two days before 
the announcement of Captain Ross's safety, a letter was 
received from Captain Back, dated June 19th, from Jack 
River, with intelligence of his arrival at that stage of his 
journey. It was accordingly determined that a messenger 
should be despatched after him, to carry the welcome news, 
and direct him now to turn his attention to what had before 
been a secondary object of the expedition, geographical 
discovery. The efforts of this gentleman will, it is hoped, 
complete our knowledge of the north-eastern shores of 
America, Itis probable that he will, in the ensuing 
summer, reach Coronation Gulf, and, passing Franklin's 
extreme eastern point, continue the survey, along the shore 
of the Arctic Sea, to the parts surveyed by Commander 
James Ross, and thus connect the discoveries of the late 
expedition with those of Franklin. 





CONCLUSION. 


Tue results of the various expeditions which we have 
recorded in the preceding pages, may be said to be almost 
conclusive in fayour of the existence of a North-West 
Passage; but at the same time, equally clear in establishing 
the impracticability of its navigation. Its accomplishment 
may now be regarded rather as a point of geographical 
science, than as an event likely to be at all productive of any 
immediate practical benefit. The object for which it was 
originally undertaken,—the discovery of a shorter com- 
mercial route to the Indies, has, indeed, been abandoned, 
ever since the opinion of John Davis and the older mariners, 
that the “deep sea fryseth not,” was refuted by the expe- 
rience of modern navigators; but when the motive, arising 
from the prospect of a lucrative traffic had ceased to exist, 
another, and still more powerful incentive sprung up in its 

lace,—the desire of enlarging the bounds of human 

nowledge and civilization. It must be pleasing to us to 
observe the strenuous efforts of our own country in this 
work ; alone and unsupported, she has done nearly all that 
has been done towards effecting the solution of this great 
question, and still continues her unremitting exertions on 
its behalf, in the hope, and the well-founded hope, we trust, 
of success, 


WESTERN ESQUIMAUX GRAVE. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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I. 


CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with HIS CHIL- 
DREN. In Two Pocket Volumes, with many En- 
GRAVINGS. Price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth; or in fancy 
binding, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

These Conversations were first written with a view to the gratification and im- 
pruvement of the Author’s children. They are now published with the sincere 
desire that the perusal of them may afford to others also somewhat of pleasure 
and advantage. The principles here inculcated are those of the Religion of the 
Gospel. The little work is intended to promote cheerful and fervent piety, a con- 
tented, obedient, avd grateful frame of mind, feelings of affection and kindness 
towards our friends, and of active benevolence towards all. The habit, too, of 
deriving instruction and delight from contemplating the varied scenes of nature, 
and the ordinary oceurrences of life, it is hoped a at the same time, be instilled 
and cherished ; whilst the maxim, the spirit of which the Author trusts will be 
found to breathe through the whole, is, BE GooD AND BE HAPPY. 


II. 


LIVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. Volume the First. 
Bishop Wiison; ArcurisHor Usuer; Dr. Hammonp ; 
Joun Evetyn. By the Rev. R.B. HONE, M.A. With 
Portraits on Steel, by ENGLEHEART. Price 4s. 6d. bound 
in cloth. , 

The pee of good men are commonly sv ful of peace, and the sorrows which 
befall them, so mercifully softened and blessed by a sacred influence, that few 
more pleasing or successful ways of recommending the fear and love of God have 
been found, than the publication of religious biography. With the design of pro- 
moting so good a cause, by the blessing of God, this little volume has been writ- 
ten; and it is hoped that, in carrying it into execution, a fresh interest may have 
been given to the lives of these eminent persons, by the collation of former me- 
moirs, and the addition of new matter gleaned from their own writings, as well as 
from many volumes of contemporary biography and history. 


Il. 


READINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the Lives 
of Eminent Men of all Nations. Price 4s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, uniformly With Reapines in Poztry. 

The design of this work is to give an account of the lives of the leaders in the 
most] important revolutions which history records, from the age of Sesostris to 
that of Napoleon. Care has been taken to select those personages, concerning 
whom information is most required by the historical student. All the lives have 
been compiled from orig*nal sources ; those of the Oriental Sovereigns especially, 
are taken from oriental writers ; and in the life of Saint Louis, some curious par- 
—- of the Egyptian Crusade will be found, derived from cotemporary Arabic 

istorians, 


IV. 

READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANATIONS 
of some of the most interesting APPEARANCES and 
PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ex- 
pressed in simple Language, and illustrated by familiar 
Examples. Price 5s. bound in cloth. 

This volume differs materially from previous publications having the same 
object, namely, that of rendering the path of science easy and inviting to begin- 
ners, The chief differences will be found, in the order of the subjects, in the 
manner in which they are treated, in the examples by which age: are illus- 
trated, and in certain reflections and remarks, not generally introduced into 
scientific writings. 


V. 

READINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the Works 
of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the present 
times ; and Specimens of several American Poets of de- 
served reputation. With Literary Notices of the various 
Writers, and brief Notes, explaining remote allusions and 


obsolete words. Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered. 

Care has been taken to select such pieces and passages as best illustrate the 
style of the respective Authors, and are, at the same time, not beyond the average 
capacity of youthful students. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the most scru- 
pulous attention has been paid to the moral character of the extracts. 


VI. 
LIVES OF SACRED POETS. VolumelI. Frercuer, 
Wirner, Quaries, Hersert, and CrasHaw; with a 
Sketch of the. Progress of English Sacred Poetry. By 


R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq. The Portraits on Steel, by 
Eneienearr. In the Press. 
The writer of these Lives has end d t as ample a view as the 
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limits of a volume would permit, of the state of Sacred Poetry in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James the First, and Charles the First. Among the poets and distinguished 
individuals, of whom Biographical and Critical Sketches are given, ma’ enu- 
merated, R. Southwell ; i. Constable ; B. Barnes; Francis Davison, the author 
of some exquis.te Versions from the Psalms; Donne; W. Browne, the sweetest 
disciple of Spenser’s Pastoral School; Sir John Denham ; Heywood, the author 
of the Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels ; G. Sandys; Lord Bacon, the friend of 
Herbert ; Hobbes, the philosopher, and Ben Jonson, his associate in the trans- 
lation of the Advancement of Learning ; the celebrated Lord Herbert, of Cherbury ; 
the accomplished and learned Selden; Archbishops Williams and Laud ; Lord 


Vit. 


A MANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MUSIC, 
chiefly with a View to PSALMODY.° With an Historical 
Introduction. By JOHN TURNER, Esq. Price 4s. 

With an especial view, first and principally, to render the kind of assistance 
ired for the improvement of the ical portion of the Church Service; and 
in the second place, with regard to more extended benefits, this little work was 
begun. The author offers it, not as an experiment now for the first time to be tried, 
but as the result of long experience ; and in the fullest confidence that, if the 
tules and details ee are carefully attended to and patiently reduced to prac- 
tice, the end proposed will be entirely accomplished. Though it is chiefly designed 
for the use of children collected in large numbers, it may, with equal advantage, 
be adopted in smaller assemblages, and in the domestic circle; and may also be 
rendered serviceable to adults.— Introduction. 


VIil. 

MUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed in Turner s 
Manvat of Vocat Music. Carp No. I., Norarion; 
Carp No. IJ., The Dratonic Mayor Scare, or Key 
(with Examples and Explanations). Price One Shilling 
per Dozen Cards. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS (with Music); a Series of Orrer- 
NAL Sacrep Sones, suitable for the Festival of OUR 
LORD'S NATIVITY; adapted to Select Music, from 
Hanpe., Haypn, Jackson (of Exeter), Aset, RExrs, 
&c., and to various National and Ancient Airs, arranged 
for one, two, and three Voices, with Accompaniments 
for the Piano-Forte or Organ. Price 4s. bound in cloth. 


In an essay prefixed to this volume, the origin and history of Christmas Carols 
have been traced by way of introduction to the “‘ Sacrep Sones” now offered to 
the public. The custom of singing such songs, which is of very high antiquity, 
and has taken hold, for an indefinite series of years, of the minds of our country- 
men, is in itself blameless, and capable of being made productive of good ; but 
the forms of words under which the custom has been maintained have very slight 
claims on approbation. Many of them are mere incit ts to feasting and ca- 
rousing, and those designed to have a more suitable t 'y lculated 
excite ridicule and contempt, even in the rudest minds, rather than those feelings 
which become the sacred subject. 
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X. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS (single sheet.) The Poetry of the 
above Volume, printed uniformly with the Sarurpay 
MaeazineE, for popular circulation. Price OnE Penny. 


XI. 


The HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and the prin- 
cipal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, derived chiefly from 
Oriental Authorities. In One Volume. In the Press. 

This work will costain a full account of the Mohammedan traditions respectin 

the origin of their faith ; an account of the political, religious, and social state o 

the East, when first the doctrines of Islamism were promulgated ; a history of 

Mohammed’s life, mainly derived from his own autobiographical notices in the 

Koran ; an original Mohammedan Creed ; and the fullest particulars that have 

yet appeared in English, of the leading sects that divide the Mussulmans, 


XII. 


A COURSE of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY applied to 
the ARTS ; intended for the use of practical Men, and 
to be read in the upper classes of Schools. By the Rev. 
HENRY MOSELEY, M.A., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, King’s College, London. In the Press. 


The course will commence with a Treatise on Mechanics, applied to the Arts. 
Great care has been taken to avoid all technical language in this Treatise ; and 
the method of demonstration is by direct experiment, the Course being intended 
for the use of those who may not possess a knowledge of mathematics. 

In order to render the work entirely practical in its application, the considera- 
tion of friction is introduced from the commencement. 


XIII. 


The CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, and CHA- 
RACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADES. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. With Eneravines. 
Price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

In this work, the Crusaders, the Greeks, Turks, and Saracens of the times of 
the Crusades, will be set before the view of the reader as they lived, thought and 
acted. Their valour, their superstition, their ferocity, their honour, will be dis- 
played in as strong a light as the eaisting historical documents permit, and accu- 
rate err gy and graphic illustrations will exhibit the towns and scenery of 





Pembroke, the lover and loved of poets; Cowley, the affectionate friend of Cra- 
shaw, &c, 


Crusaders, 


Syria, and the other countries which were the theatre of the exploits of the 
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XIV. ' 


THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBANON. 
With many Encravines. A Szconp Epirion, enlarged. 
Price 3s. bound in cloth. 


A little volume from the travelling notes of a party who made the tour. De- 
criptions of Baalbec, Beirot, Damietta, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Ramlah, and other places, 
gre blended with remarks upon the natives, the incidents of the journey, and 
the observations and reflections which naturally oceur to a Clergyman in travel- 
ling through the Holy Land, 


XV. 


SADOC AND MIRIAM. A JEWISH TALE. The 
Sxconp Epition. Price 1s. 8d. Cloth lettered. 


The chief object of the author has been to exhibit the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity as they must have appeared to a Jew, in our Saviour’s time, In order that 
this might be clearly done, it was necessary to point out the a coe 
to which they were opposed: the Pharisee would not believe, because he had con- 
cealed his own private selfishness and ambition under the cloak of religion; the 
Sadducee was unconvinced, because his worldly-mindedness and love of earthly 
enjoyments called him away from all religious thoughts. The introduction of these 
»oints into a story seemed more likely to attract the reader, than if they had been 
Coos exhibited to his view through the medium of an argumentative treatise ; 
while such a combination enabled the writer to intermix some portion of Jewish 
antiquities.—Jntroduction. 


XVI. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY; from the Creation 
of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. With 
many Enecravines. New Epition, with Additions. 
Price 3s, 6d., Cloth Boards. 


The design of this Work is to afford a condensed view of the History of both 
the Old and New Testaments, together with a brief account of the Jewish History, 
in the interval between the Babylonish Captivity and the Birth of Christ ; and in 
the period between Christ’s Ascension and the fulfilment of his awful Prophecy 
of the Destruction of Jerusalem and the Dispersion of the Jews, 


XVII. 


SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Vol.I. With Eneravineas. Price 3s, 6d. Cloth lettered. 


It is onr pirpose to narrate the prinetpal, and most interestiag events in the 
annals of England; not to reject any topic connected with them which is likely 
to entertain and instruct: Religion, Literature, Customs, and Manners; to avail 
ourselves of authentic private memoirs and anecdotes of celebrated personages ; 
sometimes to comprise the history of many years in a brief passing notice ; at others, 
to dwell for a considerable period on that of a few weeks, or even of a single day. 
Rejecting, in short, all the trammels of the regular historian, and rejoicing in 
the liberty of our own far humbler literary station, we do not intend to impose 
any restraints upon our wanderings, save those of strict chronological arrange- 
ment, and an undeviating adherence to guides of acknowledged authority.—Jn- 
troduction. 


XVIII. * 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with reference 
to Civilization and the Arts. With many ENGRAvINGs. 
Price 3s. 6d, Cloth lettered. 


‘Fhis work will comprise a general survey of Domestic Quadrupeds, and the 
purposes they subserve in the great economy of nature: their connexion, too, with 
the progress of civilization and the arts, with the history of nations, and the 
peculiarities of soil and climate, are also specified ; those countries which are ren- 
dered habitable only by the subjugation and appropriation of certain species, are 
geaerally described, with the manners and habits of the natives, as far as they 
are associated with the history of Domestic Animals,—Jntroduction. 


XIX. 


EUROPE and its INHABITANTS FAMILIARLY DE- 
SCRIBED; for the Instruction and Amusement of 
Young Persons. In the Press. 


The design of this work is to give young persons a zest for the study of Geo- 
graphy and History, by introducing to them the leading features of those sciences 
under the most agreeable form; and by thus furnishing their minds, almost im- 
perceptibly as it were, with a pleasing variety of facts and incidents, which con- 
stitute the elements of future intelligence. To those who have watched the in- 
terest with which children listen to the tales of a Traveller, or have seen with what 
delight they view the costumes of nations and other pictorial representations, 
little need be said to recommend the present work. The language in which it is 
written, will, it is hoped, be found sufficiently familiar without being puerile : the 
sentiments inculcated, are such as unite moral worth with benevolent principles 
aud patriotic feelings. 

— volumes, describing the other portions of the Globe, will follow very 
shortly. 


XxX. 
The BOOK of ANIMALS. (Crass Mamata.) With 


very many Eneravines. Price 1s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


” This little book has been prepared, without any pretensions to scientific import- 
ance, solely for the use of young persons. The nature, habits, and uses of the 
Animals described, are, however, presented in a correct, though simple and at- 
tractive, form, and no recourse has been had to the marvellous, which too frequently 
forms a prominent feature in books upou similar subjects. Upon the whole, it is 
trusted that this little volume will be found a useful addition to the stock of books 
for young persons, and an acceptable intreduction to works of a higher class in 
this department of Natura History. 
Similar books, on Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, &c., are in preparation, 





XXI. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUSSEL, 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and late Head 
Price 1s. 6d. Bound 


Master of Charter-House School. 
in Cloth, 


No language can be more simple and intelligible than that in which the 
Rules of this Grammar are expressed, and the heaviness of a dull treatise jg 1. 
lieved by oceasional queries from the Pupil, The construction of Sentences, ang 
the force of the Prepositions and Conjunctions, are illustrated by examples froq 
the English Bible; while, at the same time, the tone of the work is cheerfy), 
Emphasis is treated very perspicuously ; and the Grammar closes with most usefyj 
Questions on the Rules, 


XXII. 


OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. ByGEORGE HOGARTH. 
Price Ten PENCE. 


A comprehensive Manual of the eatiiig facts in this branch of Education, 
carefully condensed from the best sources. It also comprises Tables of the Sitna. 
tions and Heights of the Principal Mountains, and of the Lengths of the Principal 
Rivers, a Map of the World, Five other Maps, and Four Plates of Costumes, 


XXIII. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, By GEORGE 
HOGARTH. Price Firreen Pencz. 


The leading events of English History are related with simplicity, and 
their connexion traced with clearness. The narratives are confined to the most 
memurable and important events ; and those circumstances particularly marked 
which have led to the gradual formation of the British system of government, The 
work is illustrated with numerous Engravings of Costumes, Views, Kc, 


XXIV. 


OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the Rey. BAR- 
— BOUCHIER. With Maps and Virws. Price Onz 
HILLING. 


Tn this little work, the author has commenced with the earliest times of 
Greece, and described its growth in civilization and power, until the extinction 
of its glory on the death of Alexander. It is calculated to form a pleasing and 
useful introduction for young readers, to a history of larger extent : and many 
of maturer years may find interest in its perusal, and recall to mind the important 
transactions of that extraordinary country,—* the land of the poet, the historia, 
the sculptor, and the sage.” A map of Greece, and a Plan of Athens and its envi- 
rons, are added, together with engravings of Delphi anid Parnassus, and of the Par. 
thenon. And at theend of the hook are quesfions to each chapter for the exami- 
nation of pupils. 


XXV. 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By GEORGE HO. 
GARTH. Price Ten Pence. 


A plete and popular epitome of the History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 1t is embellished with a handsome Print of a Roman 
Triumph, and numerous Figures of Costumes, &c, 


XXVI. 


The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T.6. 
HALL, M.A., King’s College, London. Price Ten Pence. 


An el tary Work, intended to instruct, in the sublime facts of Astronomy, 
those who are unacquainted with mathematical reasoning; and to explain to 
them, in familiar language, the principal phenomena of the Heavens, The Les- 
sons are illustrated by numerous Engravings, 


XXVIII. 


The ELEMENTS of BOTANY. With many Encravines. 
New Epition, Now ready. Price One Seeantnn 


The principles of this beautiful and important science are explained in a clear 
and simple manner, so as to render the acquisition of them comparatively easy. 
The book is illustrated b cuts of the different parts of plants, &., 
and the examples, when ——_ are selected from our own wild flowers, or from 
those cultivated in all ens or fields, and they are cited by their familiar names. 
A Glossary of most of the terms usually employed is subjoined, and an Alpha- 
betieal List of the most useful plants, with their botanical names, &c. 


XXVIII. 


EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for the Use 
of Young People. With Eneravines. Price One Saii- 
L1n@, Bound in cloth. 


Many, even of what are called the educated classes, grow up with indistinet, 
or erroneous, and practically mischievous, views on these subjects ; and the prejt- 
dices any one may have casually imbibed, are often hard to be removed at a time of 
life when he imagines his education to be complete. In this little book, care has 
been taken to convey elementary knowledge in such simple language, that, it is 
hoped, these Lessons will be found easily intelligible even to such as have but the 
ordinary advantages in point of education; and there are few subjects on which 
it is, for all classes of people, more important to inculcate correct principles, aul 
to guard against specious ies, . 











XXIX. 


INSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for Chil 
dren. With many Encravines. Price Onze SHILLING. 


We may learn many useful lessons from the History of Insects; and, by 
observing their habits, we shall find that they set us an example of various good 
qualities, Though they are gst the liest of Gop’s works, yet His power 
and wisdom visibly shine forth in them, and we shall see fresh cause, as we pM 
o> to adore the great and wise Creator, who formed them out of nothing.—Jatre- 

uction, 
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XXX. 


PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the Rev. 
H.G. KEENE, M.A. With Eighteen Illustrative En- 
GRAvINGSs. Price Onze SHILLING. 

These Fables are, as they profess to be, taken from the Persian; but some 
liberties have been taken in the translation, by adapting the colloquies and in- 
cidents to our own notions and usages; the same liberty, in fact, which the Per- 
sian authors have made use of in embellishing the stories. They were first col- 
lected for the amusement of the translator’s own children, and, as they answer 
that purpose, may, it is presumed, be found useful and pleasing to others. 


XXXI. 


SACRED POEMS, for SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS. 
By Mrs. WEST, Avruor of Letters to a Young Man. 
Seconp Epirion. Price 1s. 6d. 

In this little Volume of Sacred Poetry, the writer has adopted the order of 
the Liturgy in the Services appointed for every Sunday and Holiday in the year, 
commencing with the First Sunday in Advent. At the head of each poem is 
mentioned that portion of the day’s service to which the composition more par- 
ticularly relates ; and, in many of the instances, the Author has thus shown the 
reference of the Collect to the Epistle and Gospel, or to the Lessons, according to 
the design of the Church in their appointment. 


XXXII. 
DAILY READINGS FROM THE PSALMS. With En- 


GRAVINGS. Price S1xPENCE. 
The object of this little Manual is twofold: first, to provide our young 
Scholars, in every rank of life, with progressive Lessons from that Holy Book ; 
and secondly, to supply devotional exercises to Christians of every age. It is in- 
tended as a help in the school-room, in the closet, and at family “= 


XXXII. 


HINTS for the FORMATION and MANAGEMENT of 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J.C. WIGRAM, 
M.A., Secretary to the National School Society. Price 
Two Shillings. 

So much variety exists in the character and circumstances of Sunday-schools 
that it is hardly possible to lay down any rules respecting them. All that can be 
done is to furnish a variety of practical hints, calculated to show the points 
chiefly requiring attention on the part of the managers, and suggesting methods 
in which common difficulties may be overcome, The plans given in this work are 
designed for this purpose, and promise success wherever they are fairly applied, 
and time is given for due trial, * 


XXXIV. 


A POCKET MANUAL for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER. By the Rev. J. HULL, M.A. Price 1s. 3d, 


Of the suggestions here offered, some of them are general, involving prin- 
ciples which are applicable to all teachers, in whatsoever Sunday-school they 
may be engaged; whilst others relate to the mechanical practices and arrange- 
nents, which, for the sake of time, order, &c., are pursued in particular Schools, 
and may be retained or cancelled, as they are found to agree or disagree with 
the plans established in any particular institution, 


XXXV. 


ADVICE to TEACHERS of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, in 
connexion with the Church. By the Rev. JOHN 
MEDLEY, M.A. Price S1xpEnce. 


My object, in throwing out these suggestions, is to strengthen your sense of 
the value and importance of your office, and to show you how it maybe per- 
formed in a manner most conducive to the everlasting good of the Children in the 
Schools, as well as to your own solid and lasting happiness, 


THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED IN 

Werxty Numpers, Price One Penny; Monruty Parts, Price Six- 

pence each; Hatr-Yearty Votumes, bound and lettered, 4s. 6d. ; 
and Yearty VotuMes, 7s. 6d. each. 


Great care and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap and popular 
Magazine to all classes of Readers, so that it may with propriety be introduced 
into Families and Schools, and among Young people in general. Its Contents 
are at once instructive and entertaining. Religious, Moral, and Social Prin- 
ciples, are combined with Useful Information ; and a Christian character and ten- 
dency is given to Popular Knowledge. It is most extensively illustrated, by 
Engravings on Wood, which comprise Portraits, Views, remarkable Objects ina 
Antiquities, Science, and Manufactures, the various branches of Natural History, 
and indeed whatever is curious and interesting in Nature and in Art. 

The Sarurpay MaGazine is well printed, upon very superior paper, and 
should be preserved for binding at the end of each half year, when the Purchaser 
will find himself in possession of a Work of extensive and varied interest, of 
truly Christian Principles, and consequently of great and permanent value. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the circulation of this Magazine, 
not ony by the Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the United Kingdom, but 
also in the Colonies, and in the principal places on the Continent, 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA; 


BEING A COMPREHENSIVE DIGEST OF THE 


LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL HISTORY, STATISTICS, ann GENERAL 
INFORMATION, 


CoNNECTED WITH THE SACRED WRITINGS. 


The work will be illystrated with numerous Mars and Woop Cuts, and 
published in a popular form, and at a very moderate price. 





ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 


VOLUME THE FIRST, 


CONTAINING SERMONS BY THE FOLLOWING DIVINES. 


Parr I. 
The Right Rev, CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD, D.D. i 
The Rev. WILLIAM DEALTRY, D.D., Rector of Claphae ite 
The Very Rev. GEORGE CHANDLER. D.C.L., Dean of Chichester. 
The Rev. EDWARD GARRARD MARSH, M.A., Hampstead, 
The Rev. THOMAS VOWLER SHORT. B.D., Rector o Kingsworthy, Hants, 


Part II 

The Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER BETHELL, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bangor, 

The Very Rev. GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Dean of Chester, 

The Rev. ARCHIBALD M. CAMPBELL, M.A., Vicar of Paddington. 

The Rev. SAMUEL RICKARDS, Rector of Stow Langtoft, Suffolk. 

The Venerable EDWARD BATHER, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. 

The Rev, CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A., Rector of St. Paul, Shadwell. 
Parr III, 

= oe aoueee parte a D.D., Provost of Oriel. 

2 Rev. SOUVERIE PUSEY, B.D., Reg. Prof. 1 

The Rev. HENRY BLUNT, M.A., Minister of Trinity Chur Cheless” — 

The Rev. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., Curate of St. James’s, Westminster. 

The Rev. JAMES ENDELL TYLER, B.D., Rector of St. Giles in the Fields. 


Part IV. 
The Very Rev. HUGH NICHOLSON PEARSON, D.D., Dean of Salisbury. 
The Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxfo 
The Venerable EDWARD BERENS, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks, 
The Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A., Vicar of Bracebridge. 
The Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Vicar of Sedgeley. 
The Rev, THOMAS AINGER, M.A., Minister of St. Maty’s, Greenwich. 


Part V. 

The Right Rev. JOHN BIRD SUMNER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, D.D., Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

The Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 

The Rev. T. F. BOWERBANK, M.A., Vicar of Chiswick. 

The Rev. JOHN HODGSON, B.D., Vicar of Sittingbourne, 

The Rey. CHAS, LAWSON, M.A., Moiuing Preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 
Parr VI. 

The Most Rev, RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Lord Archbishop cf Dublin. 

The Rev. P, NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D., Warden of New College 

The Venerable CHARLES J. HOARE, M.A., Archd of Winchest 

The Rev. R. WEBSTER HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell. 

The Rev, HENRY THOMPSON, M.A., Curate of Wrington, Somerset. } 


VOLUME THE SECOND: 





Parr VII. 
The Hon. a Right Rev, HENRY RYDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
oventry. 
The Venerable THOMAS PARRY, M.A., Archdeacon of Antigua. 
The Rev. ALLEN COOPER, M.A., Minister of St. Mark’s, North Audley-street. 
The Rev. J. E. N,. MOLESWORTH, M.A., Rector of St. Martin with St. Paul, 
Canterbury. 
The Rev, HENRY LATHAM, M. A., Curate of All Souls, Langham-place. 
Part VIII. 
The Right Rev. JOHN KAYE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
The Rev, THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School. 
The Rev, JAMES S,M. ANDERSON, M.A., Minister of St. George’s, Brighton, 
The Rev. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG, M.A., Rector of Ivy Church, 
The Rev. RICHARD HARVEY, M.A., Rector of Hornsey. 
The Rey. B. E, NICHOLLS, M.A., Curate of Walthamstow. 
Pant IX, 
The Right Rev. CHAS. RICHARD SUMNER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
The Rev. HENRY HART MILMAN, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary, Reading. 
The Rev. HENRY RAIKES, M.A., Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester, 
The Rev. EDWARD SCOBELL, B.A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere-street. 
The Rev, WILLIAM F, RAYMOND, M.A., Chaplain at Liacoln’s Inn, 


Part X. 
The Right Rev. HENRY PHILLPOTTS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Exetex, 
The Rev. SAMUEL HINDS, D.D., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The Rev. JOHN WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Vicar of Harrow. ° 
The Rev. THOMAS BARTLETT, M.A., Rector of All Saints, Canterbury. 
The Rev, WILLIAM SHORT. M.A., Vicar of Chippenham, 
Part XI. 

The Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
The Hon, and Very Rev. GEORGE PELLEW, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
The Rev. WILLIAM STONE, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Spitalfields, 
The Rev. THOMAS BOWDLER, M.A., Rector of Addington, Kent. 
The Rev. GEORGE TOMLINSON, M.A., Minister of St. Matthew’s Chapel, 

Spring Garden. 
Part XII. 
The Right Rev. JOHN JEBB., D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick. 
The Rev. JOHN J. BLUNT, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The Rev. RICHARD TWOPENY, M.A., Rector of Little Custerton. 
The Rev. SAMUEL SMITH, M.A., Minister of St. George’s, Camberwell. 
The Rev, J. H, POOLEY, Curate of St. James’s, Westminster, 





Part XIIT. 
The Right Rev. EDWARD COPLESTONE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Rev. CHARLES CRAUFURD, M.A., Minister of the Holy Trinity, Coventry, 
The Rev. JAMES AMIRAUX JEREMIE, M.A., Christian Advocate, Cambridge, 
The Rev. F. E, THOMPSOM, M.A., Minister of St. George’s, Old Brentford, 
The Rev. RICHARD B. HONE, M.A., Curate of Portsmouth, 
The Rev. THOMAS T. HAVERFIELD, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 
Part XIV. 
The Hon. and Right Rev. E. GREY, D.D., Lord oa of Hereford. 
The Rev. A. OLLIVANT, M.A., Vice Principal of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
The Rev. T. CHEVALLIER, B.D., Vicar of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge, 
The Rev. CORNELIUS IVES, M.A., Rector of Bradden, Northamptonshire. 
The Rev. GILBERT BERESFORD, M.A., Rector of St, Andrew’s, Holborn. 
Parr XV. 
The Right Rev. E. MALTBY, D.D,, Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
The Rev. ROBERT ANDERSON, M.A. Minister of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
The Rev. ANDREW IRVINE, B.D, Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester. 
The Rev. JAMES SHERGOLD BOONE, M.A., Minister of St. John’s Chapel, 
Paddington. 
The Rev. R. S. B. SANDILANDS, A.M., Minister of Curzon Chapel, May Fair. 


Either of the VOLUMES, at 6s. 6d., or of the PARTS, (continued 
Monthly) at 1s. each, may be had separate’y. 





Just Pus.iisuep sy JOHN W. PARKER, West Stranv, Lonpon. 


Published on the First Day of each Month, price 1s. 6d. 


SACRED MINSTRELSY; 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF THE FINEST AND MOST ADMIRED 
“ SACRED MUSIC, 


OF THE GREATEST MASTERS OF ALL AGES AND NATIONS; 


ARRANGED AS 


SOLOS, DUETS, TRIOS, &c., anp wira ACCOMPANIMENTS ror rue PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN. 


Tus work will comprise such of the best productions of the 
English, German, and Italian schools, as are calculated for 
social purposes. A large proportion of these are either alto- 
gether unknown in this country, or are comparatively inac- 
cessible, from the magnitude and consequent cost of the 
volumes which contain them, and useless to most persons, 
from the impracticable shape in which they have been pub- 
lished. The great length, also, to which some Anthems, and 
all Motets, Masses, &c., extend, and* the ‘many voices they 
commonly require, render them often inconvenient for use as 
chamber music, however proper they may be for the service of 
the churches for which they were written. From these, and 
other sources, select portions, suited to the object in view, are 
re-arranged: but each composition, in itself, constitutes a com- 
plete whole. Occasionally, entire works, of moderate length, 
including some new compositions, will appear in the Sacrep 
MINSTRELSY. 

The exclusive nature of nearly all our existing collections of 
Sacred Music, renders the present undertaking particularly 
desirable; compositions of this class, could they be procured 
in a familiar form, and on reasonable terms, would share the 
patronage of the public, which is now almost wholly bestowed 
on works of a secular kind. These desiderata it is intended to 
supply, and thus place within reach of families, and of amateurs 
unaccustomed to playing from score, really good, practical 





music,—classical, yet not laboriously and uselessly learned, 
in a form and at a price which will deter none from becomi 
purchasers. 

Each Montbly Part will contain from Four to Six, or m 
Pieces of Music, varying in number according to their len 
together with literary and biographical notices of the com 
and of the authors of the poetry adapted, and will consist 
twenty pages, music folio size. The work is printed on a supe 
rior paper, and sold for EigHTEEN-PENCE each Monthly Part, 





No. I. Contains :— 


> O Come, let us Worship, and fall down 
. ANTHEM..... Prepare ye the Way of the Lord 
. AntuEM..... Behold! I bring you glad Tidings .... D 
(ae Blessed the man, how more than 
. PUNE F000 tccndedcenneaeneew tne } Ricnrsr. 
- Sacrep Sone The Lord, the Almighty Monarch, spake Beetnoven, 
. Arr Eternal Ruler of the Skies. ....+++0s « Mozart. 
- Soto, (M.S.) Hear my Prayer ..ccscccsescsesesess Dr. Dupuis, 


No. II. 


+ In God’s Name will I rejoice.s.eseeees 
Of Stars how fairest 
« O come hither and heatken . 
-L O Hold thou me up ‘ 
. Sacrep Sone Yon Abbey Bell, so full and swelling .. 
. CHORA'L. «oe 


Hanpet. 


- QuaRTETT. 


Purcewt. 


: $ Nevxomm 
Come, O come, with Sacred Lays...... Himmet. 








FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 


EDITED BY 





L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 


PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE TO KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 





I. 
RUDIMENTS OF THE FRENCH 


LANGUAGE; 
Or, FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK. 


Containing Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation; Principles 

of Translation, with Exercises for Translating French into 

English; and a Lexicon of Words, including irregular Verbs, 

which cannot be found in any Dictionary hitherto published : 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Il. 
LIVRE DE CLASSE. 


This work, which is intended as a Reading-Book for the Upper 
Classes in Schools, as well as for Private Students, will consist 
of several books of Anacharsés and of Télémaque, followed by 
copious extracts from the best French writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: to these will be added specimens of 
French Poetry, preceded by a short treatise on French Versi- 
fication, and followed by a Lexicon of the proper names which 
occur inthe book. In the Notes, the Editor has endeavoured, 





not only to explain difficult phrases, but by frequently quoting 
the original passages which the French writers have imitated 
from the Ancients, to establish a connecting link between Frenel 
and Classical Literature.—In the Press. 


III. 
MORCEAUX D'HISTOIRE. 


This little work consists of Extracts from the best French 

Historians, such as Bossuet, Montesquieu, Rollin, Barthélémy, 

Vertot, Hénault, St. Réal, Sismondi, Mignet, &c. The his- 

torical information which this work affords, the various styles of 

composition it exhibits, and the unexceptionable character of its 

contents, render it peculiarly fit for the instruction of youth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


IV. 
FRENCH POETRY, wirn ENGLISH 
NOTES. 
For the use of the Junior Pupils in King's College-School, 
A new EpiT10n, witH AppiTions. 2s. 


The above Works are used in King’s College-School, London. 





